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NOTES AND NEWS 



To the Editors of the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods 

Gentlemen: Having just read with much interest Dr. Morton 
Prince's " Discussion " in Vol. V., No. 3, of your Journal, I think it 
worth while to suggest to him and to psychologists in general that an 
agreement in relation to the questions under consideration would prob- 
ably be reached if we would all avoid the use of the word " subconscious " 
altogether. 

The word consciousness is employed in two senses ; first, as the equiva- 
lent of psychic existence as such, as when one discusses the hypothetical 
consciousness of the plants; and second, as the equivalent of awareness, 
as when one says that he was so interested in meeting an old friend at 
the opera that he had no consciousness of the music. 

I take it that when men like Janet and Prince defend the existence 
of the "subconscious," they mean to claim that there are psychic exist- 
ents which do not involve awareness. 

Their opponents, on the other hand, are accustomed to think in terms 
of consciousness as the equivalent of awareness; and have never gone 
beyond the objection that to speak of subconscious consciousness is a 
contradiction in terms; an objection they are justified in pressing so long 
as they are not made to understand the manner in which Janet and 
Prince and those whom they represent use the word subconscious. 

Whether we follow Janet and Prince as I do, or do not follow them, 
we must agree that what they are talking of when they speak of sub- 
conscious states, are states which are by hypothesis not in the field of 
attention, but which nevertheless are psychic existents. Hence I suggest 
that we all agree to use the term inattentive consciousness, or subattentive 
consciousness, instead of the term subconsciousness. I think this pro- 
cedure would clear away most of the difficulties found by the opponents 
of Janet and Prince, and would lead psychologists in general to a better 
comprehension of the important light that is thrown upon the nature 
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of consciousness by such brilliant experiments as those devised by Dr. 
Prince. 

Yours very truly, 

Henry Kutgers Marshall. 
New York City, 

February 3, 1908. 



The Athenceum of January 11 contains the following abstract of a 
paper read by Mr. Q. E. Moore before the Aristotelian Society, on Jan- 
uary 6, in criticism of the pragmatist theory of truth as presented in the 
recent book of Professor William James : " Professor James seems 
anxious to advocate three views about truth, viz., (1) a view about the 
connection of truth with utility, (2) a view about the 'mutability' of 
truth, (3) a view about the part played by man in 'making truth.' As 
regards (1), he does not seem merely to hold the commonplace that most 
true beliefs are useful, and most useful ones true, he seems to identify 
truth with utility. And to this identification there are three objections. 
(a) As a matter of empirical fact, it is not the case that all true beliefs 
are useful, and all useful ones true; for, whatever sense we give to 
' utility,' there are certainly many exceptions either to the one proposi- 
tion or to the other, and probably to both, (b) He implies that any 
belief which was useful would be true, no matter what other conditions 
it might fail to satisfy; that, therefore, beliefs in the existence of things 
might be true, even if the things did not exist, (c) He implies that just 
as a given belief may be useful at one time, and not useful at another, 
so it may be true at one time, and not true at another. And this leads 
to (2), as to which he seems to hold, not merely (what is true) that a 
fact may exist at one time and not exist at another, and that the same 
words may be true at one time and false at another, but also that a belief 
with regard to what happened, is happening, or will happen at a particular 
time, may be true at one time, and not true at another. It seems self- 
evident that no true beliefs are mutable in this sense. Finally, (3) he 
seems to hold that wherever a man plays a part in making a particular 
true belief exist, he also plays a part in making it true. But it seems 
to be the case that man only plays a part in making his beliefs true so 
far as he plays a part in making exist the things which he believes to 
exist; and hence it is very doubtful whether he plays any part at all in 
making true an immense number of his true beliefs." 



